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saying that we should care for criticism. Every baseball fan
likes to read the sport section of his paper, every noted sport
writer has an extensive following 5 this is the sign of intelligent
interest: hence the thriving state of baseball in our common-
wealth. There is something a little discouraging in a literary
world in which capital works of criticism, if they are not spiced
with gossip, have no audience at all. This reveals two contra-
dictory aspects of our public mind. The one is a proud refusal
to take competent advice: "I know what I like when I like it:
why should I go to a critic to tell me?" The second is a modest
diffidence to exercise our rights as responsible citizens in the
republic of letters. We dare not "like what we like" until we
have been assured that everybody likes it. We do not want to
be guided, and we are not prepared to steer our own course:
the result is that we are stampeded.

We have so far advanced a plea for recognizing the place of
criticism in the life of literature, and a defense of those very
unpopular writers, the professional critics. We repeat that criti-
cism can operate only when there is some common ground
upon which the critic can induce author and public to meet.
They must, in the widest sense of the term, speak the same
language; that is to say, they must, in essentials, hold the same
principles. Are there such principles available today?

We need not reject 0 priori the hypothesis that there are in
our world irremediable differences. If there were no principles
accepted by all, it would not mean the negation of all art; it
would only imply that, instead of a single literature, we had
a number of independent, interpenetrating literatures. This
would be Pluralism, a doctrine which has manifest appeal in
religious and political matters 5 for, although the name is not
universally familiar, our whole conception of American freedom
is based upon Pluralism. Freedom, in the eyes of its defenders,
never is the liberty to do wrong, but the liberty to do that
which is right in our own eyes, the sole limit being the freedom
of others. Under a pluralistic dispensation, criticism would not